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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 7TH MARCH, at 2.30 p.m. POPE MEMORIAL LECTURE. ‘The Debt 
of Chemistry to Medicine’, by Sir Charles Dodds, M.V.O., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S. Courtauld Professor of Biochemistry, University of London at Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School. Sir Cyril Hinshelwood, M.A., D.Sc., P.R.S., Dr. Lee’s 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Oxford, will preside. (The lecture will 
be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 8TH MARCH, at 5.15 p.m. HENRY MORLEY LECTURE. ‘Recent 
Developments in Trade and Industry in Pakistan’, by His Excellency Mr. 
Mohammed Ikramullah, High Commissioner for Pakistan. The Right Honble. 
Lord Hailey, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., will preside. (Tea will be 
served from 4.30 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY, 14TH MARCH, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Tourist Industry’, by J. G. Bridges, 
O.B.E., Director-General, The British Travel and Holidays Association. Sir 
John Elliot, M.Inst.T., Chairman, London Transport Executive, will preside. 
(The paper will be illustrated with a colour travel film of Britain.) 


TUESDAY, 20TH MARCH, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING. (See notice below.) 


WEDNESDAY, 28TH MARCH, at 6.30 p.m. DISCUSSION on ‘The Use of Letsure’. 
Opening Speaker: Dr. Stanley Gooding, a Fellow of the Society. (Refreshments 
will be served from 5.45 p.m.) 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them special passes, books of which can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 
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FILM EVENING 


The last Film Evening of the present Session will be held on Tuesday, 
2oth March, at 7.30 p.m., and the following four films, all of twenty minutes’ 
duration, will be shown: 


Thursday’s Children 

Heart of England 

View of Middelharnis 

The Work of Master Stwocz 


Thursday’s Children was produced under the direction of Guy Brenton and 
Lindsay Anderson with the help of children at the Royal School for the Deaf 
at Margate, and was sponsored in its later stages by James Carr of World Wide 
Pictures Ltd. In a very moving way the film shows how these children, who have 
never heard a spoken word, are taught the meaning of language (which is essential 
to thought as well as to communication) and to speak and lip-read for themselves, 
and well deserves its many awards, which include the 1954 British Film Academy 
‘Oscar’ for the best short documentary of the year. It is expected that the film 
will be introduced by one of its directors. 

Heart of England, which is in colour, is yet another very beautiful film produced 
by British Transport Films to convey an impression of ‘England’s green and 
pleasant land’. It will be introduced by its producer, Mr. Edgar Anstey. 

View of Middelharnis, which was produced by Shell, tells the story of the 
energetic and brilliantly directed reconstruction work which took place after 
the devastation caused by the exceptional high tide of 1st February, 1953, in 
the island of Goeree-Overflakkee, the scene of Hobbema’s world-famous 
painting. The film will be introduced by Mr. Alan Deller. 

The Work of Master Stwocz is a Polish film illustrating the work of the famous 
fifteenth-century woodcarver in the creation of the Altar of the Virgin Chapel 
in the Cathedral of Our Lady at Cracow. This masterpiece suffered severe 
damage during the 1939-45 War but has now been completely restored. 


Fellows are entitled to introduce two guests. Light refreshments will be 
served in the Library afterwards. 


THE ALBERT MEDAL 


The Council are now considering the award of the Albert Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for 1956. They therefore invite Fellows of the Society to forward 
to the Secretary as soon as possible the names of such men of high distinction 
as they think worthy of this honour. The Medal was struck to reward 
‘distinguished merit in promoting the Arts, Manufactures and Commerce’. 
A list of previous recipients appeared in the last issue of the fournal. 
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MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, 13th February, 1956. Present: 
Dr. R. W. Holland (in the Chair); Dr. W. Greenhouse Allt; Sir Alfred Bossom; 
Professor Sir Charles Dodds: Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. John Gloag; 
Sir Ernest Goodale; Mr. Milner Gray; The Earl of Halsbury; Mr. A. C. Hartley; 
Mr. William Johnstone; Lord Latham; Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. Oswald P. 
Milne; Sir William Ogg; The Earl of Radnor; Sir Harold Saunders; Sir John 
Simonson and Professor Dudley Stamp; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst (Secretary), 
Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. David Lea 
(Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 


The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 


Abel, Donald Edgar, Upminster, Essex. 

Allen, Peter Christopher, London. 

Bednall, Alan, Cambridge. 

Bridgewater, Ernest Leslie, London. 

Burke, Thomas Alan, Lytham St. Annes, Lancs. 

Carroll, Michael Francis, M.Sc., F.R.I.C., London. 

Castle, Francis Hedley, Folkestone, Kent. 

Clairdale, Mrs. Nona, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Clapperton, George, Jnr., O.B.E., D.F.C., Astley, Lancs. 

Collings, Miss Daphne May Bargrave, Prairie View, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Cooper, Mario, N.A., Port Washington, New York, U.S.A. 

Elliott, Leslie Ronald, Salfords, Surrey. 

Guttmann, Ludwig, O.B.E., M.D., M.R.C.P., High Wycombe, Bucks. 

Harris, Joseph Leslie, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Harrison, Reginald Herbert, Radlett, Herts. 

Hemmings, John, Ashtead, Surrey. 

Jordan, Clarence Lumpkin, B.S., Media, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Lebus, Sir Herman Andrew Harris, C.B.E., J.P., London. 

Loring, Paule Stetson, Wickford, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 

Loweth, Norman Edward William, Cole Green, Hertford. 

Martin, Thomas Wesley, LL.D., Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 

Moore, Edwyn Walter, F.R.I.B.A., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 

Mottistone, The Right Honble. Lord, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., D.L., London. 

Nanji, Homi Ruttonii, B.Sc., Ph.D., D.L.C., F.R.1.C., Bombay, India. 

Nickinson, Norman Allan, Folkestone, Kent. 

O'Donovan, Diarmuid Finbarr, Cork, Eire. 

Osborne, Professor Milton S., B.Arch., M.Sc., University Park, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. 

Parkinson, Arthur Mackenzie, Hatch End, Middx. 

Parsons, George Robert Ernest, London. 

Pile, Albert Thomas, Whitby, Yorks. 

Poynton, Sir Arthur Hilton, K.C.M.G., Croydon, Surrey. 

Pringle, Professor Robert William, B.Sc., Ph.D., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Saad, Samir,. Khartoum, Sudan. 

Shelford, Captain William Ommanney, R.N.(retd.), Richmond, Surrey. 

Smart, Lawrence Harrower, L.R.I.B.A., Bermuda, B.W.I. 

Stikker, His Excellency Monsieur Dirk Uipko, Hon. G.B.E., London. 
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FILM EVENING 
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served in the Library afterwards. 
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The Council are now considering the award of the Albert Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts for 1956. They therefore invite Fellows of the Society to forward 
to the Secretary as soon as possible the names of such men of high distinction 
as they think worthy of this honour. The Medal was struck to reward 
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Teed, Major Philip Litherland, A.R.S.M., Weybridge, Surrey. 
Vallis, Eric Walter Harvey, F.R.I.C.S., M.I.Mun.E., Maidstone, Kent. 
Wang, Professor Yinpao, B.A., M.B.A., New York, U.S.A. 
Yeap, Kee, A.R.I.B.A., A.R.A.I.A., Singapore. 
The following was admitted as an Institution in Union under Bye-law 66: 
The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 


ALBERT MEDAL 
Preliminary consideration was given to the 1956 award. 


PAXTON MEMORIAL TRUST 

It was reported that negotiations were being conducted with the London 
County Council regarding the proposed co-operation of the Society in the 
plans for the memorial to Sir Joseph Paxton on the Crystal Palace site. 


OTHER BUSINESS 
A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 


INDUSTRIAL ART BURSARIES COMPETITIONS 
1955 COMPETITION 


At the request of the Council, the Industrial Art Bursaries Board again 
organized a competition in 1955, and Bursaries of {150 were offered for the 
design of acrylic sheet (‘Perspex’); carpets; domestic electrical appliances; 
domestic gas appliances; domestic solid-fuel-burning appliances; dress textiles; 
electric-light fittings; footwear; furnishing textiles; furniture; jewellery; 
laminated plastics; P.V.C. plastics sheeting, and wall-paper. In addition to 
these subjects a section for the design of women’s fashion wear was also included 
in the competition, in which two awards of £200 and {150 respectively were 
offered under the Bianca Mosca Memorial Trust. The Sir Frank Warner 
Memorial Medal was also offered for the best design in the carpet, dress textiles, 
and furnishing textiles sections. 

The competition was open* to full-time or part-time students, between the 
ages of seventeen and thirty, of art, architectural, technical or other colleges or 
schools approved by the Society, and in the footwear, domestic gas and domestic 
solid-fuel-burning appliances and jewellery sections eligibility was extended 
to include young draughtsmen, clerks or other similar persons engaged in those 
industries, provided that they were recommended as having sufficient ability to 
compete in a national competition by a responsible officer of the industry 
concerned. In all, 330 candidates from 66 schools and industrial establishments 
entered the competition ; this compares with 292 candidates in 1954, 232 in 1953 
and 233 in 1952, in which years the numbers of schools represented were 63, 
60 and 64 respectively. 

Candidates were required both to undergo a set test, carried out under 
invigilation over a period beginning on 31st October, 1955, and also to 
submit examples of work, chosen from the work done by them in the ordinary 
course of their studies since 1st September, 1954. 





* Special conditions of eligibility applied to the women’s fashion section. 
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As in the past the Council’s purpose in arranging the competition was to 
enable successful candidates to broaden their knowledge and experience by 
travel abroad and the study of foreign design, or in certain cases to obtain art 
training or industrial experience in this country. The success of the tours made 
by Bursary winners depends largely upon their meeting manufacturers and 
industrial designers in the countries visited and, in past years, many people 
in this country have kindly given assistance by providing helpful introductions. 
In this connexion the Bursaries Board would be grateful to hear from Fellows 
who may be able to provide help to these students when abroad. 

The Council desires to express its thanks to all those who have assisted and 
advised on the conduct of the competitions, particularly the firms, organizations 
and individuals who generously subscribed towards the cost of the Bursaries, 
the Juries for their voluntary services, and the Principals of the 66 schools 
represented for their co-operation. 

Awards 

The Council, adopting the recommendations of the Industrial Art Bursaries 
Board based on the reports of the Juries, has awarded twenty Bursaries amounting 
in value to £2,385. The following Awards and Commendations have been made 
in connexion with the 1955 Competition: 

DOMESTIC ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
Bursary (£150): Mr. Paul Foseph Collins* (L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts: age 17) 
Commended: Mr. William David Harbour (L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts: age 18) 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 
Bursary (£150): Mr. Kenneth George Sadler* (Birmingham College of 
Art and Crafts : age 17) 
DOMESTIC SOLID-FUEL-BURNING APPLIANCES 
Bursary (£150): Mr. Robert Fohn Lane* (Birmingham College of Art and 
Crafts: age 18) 
Commended: Mr. David John Keepax (Birmingham College of Art and 
Crafts: age 18); Mr. Peter Loftus Maddock (Kingston School of Art: age 18) 
CARPET 
Bursaries (£75 each): Mr. Anthony Collins* (Kidderminster College of 
Further Education: age 17); Miss Shirley Howard* (Royal Technical 
College, Salford: age 20) 
Commended: Mr. John Richard Brown (Kidderminster College of Further 
Education: age 17) 


‘DRESS TEXTILES 


Bursaries (£150 each) : Miss Hanna Stern* (L.C.C, Central School of Arts 
and Crafts: age 20); Miss Freda Anne Walsh* (Manchester Regional 


College of Art: age 19) 
Commended : Miss Florence Angela Boulton (Stafford College of Art: age 21); 
Miss Foan Leftwich (L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts: age 19) 


* Also awarded Associate Membership of the Society. 
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FURNISHING TEXTILES 

Bursary (£150): Mr. Tony Rowles (Derby and District College of Art: 
age 23) 

Commended : Mr. Clive Anthony Dale(West Sussex College of Art: age 19); 
Mr. Maurice Arnold Best (Leeds College of Art: age 22); Mr. Arthur 
Barrie Kellett (Leeds College of Art: age 23); Miss Margaret Lesley Ratcliffe 
(L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts: age 22); Miss Mary Soar 
(Leeds College of Art: age 19) 


WOMEN’S FASHION WEAR 
Bianca Mosca Awards: Mr. John Hogarth* (Royal College of Art: 


age 20) £200; Miss Angela Carol White* (Harrow School of Art: age 19); 
M.ss Rosemary Anne Grima (Harrow School of Art: age 21) £75 each 


ACRYLIC SHEET (‘PERSPEX’) 
Bursary (£150): Mr. David Arthur Thomas* (Twickenham School of Art: 
age 17) 
Commended: Mr. Ronald Eric Facius (L.C.C. Central Schocl of Arts and 
Crafts: age 24); Mr. Hemant Kumar Vyas (L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts: age 25) 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
Bursary ({150): Miss Margaret Lawson (L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts: age 29) 
Commended: Mr. Clive Magern (Gloucester College of Art: age 20); Mr. 
James Barrington Sampson (Poole College for Further Education): age 19); 
Miss Evelyn Anne Sharp (Carlisle College of Art: age 20) 

P.V.C. PLASTICS SHEETING 
Commended: Miss Janet Ruth Allen (Kingston School of Art: age 18); 
Mr. Braham Fay (Kingston School of Art: age 17) 

FOOTWEAR 
Bursaries ({150 and {£75 respectively): Miss Hilary Diane Huckstepp (Royal 
College of Art: age 19); Miss Elizabeth Rose Baker (Canterbury College of 
Art: age 21) 
Commended : Mr. Fohn Hogarth (Royal College of Art: age 20) 

FURNITURE 
Bursaries (£75 each): Mr. Michael John Houle* (High Wycombe College of 
Further Education: age 19); Mr. Richard Charles Young (Royal College of 
Art: age 25) 
Commended : Mr. Roger Ridley Bennett (High Wycombe College of Further 
Education: age 23); Miss Carol Pym (L.C.C. Central School of Arts and 
Crafts: age 19); Mr. Michael Sandys Wason (Royal College of Art: age 26) 





* Also awarded Associate Membership of the Society. 
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JEWELLERY 


Bursaries (£75 each): Mr. Robert Stewart Johnston (L.C.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts: age 22); Mr. Edward Herbert Robert Tuson* (L.C.C, 
Central School of Arts and Crafts: age 19) 


Commended: Mr. Paul Knollin Anderson (L.C.C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts: age 19) 


WALL-PAPER 
Bursary (£150): Mr. James Hunter (Glasgow School of Art: age 21) 
Commended : Miss Audrey Elizabeth Eite (Nottingham College of Art and 
Crafts: age 20); Mr. fames Alfred Morgan (West Sussex College of Art and 
Crafts: age 19); Mr. George Brown Ritchie (Edinburgh College of Art: 
age 24) 

The Sir Frank Warner Memorial Medal: Miss Freda Anne Walsh (Manchester 
Regional College of Art: age 19) 


Publication of Report 


Full details of the 1955 Competition will be contained in the annual report 
on the competition which will be published, together with the particulars of 
the next competition, in May. This report will contain particulars of the tests 
set in each section, the names of the winning and commended candidates, the 
reports and composition of the Juries, and a summary of the uses made of 
Bursaries in 1955 by previous Bursary winners. Illustrations of many of the 
winning designs, a number of which are reproduced in the following pages, 
will also be included. 


Exhibition 

An exhibition of the winning and commended designs in the 1955 Competition 
will be held at the Royal Society of Arts in May. The exhibition will be officially 
opened by the Right Honble. Sir David Eccles, P.C., K.C.V.O., M.P., Minister 
of Education, on 2nd May, and will be open to the public from 2 p.m. on that 
day until Friday, 18th May, 1956; Mondays to Fridays, from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; 
Saturdays, from 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


1955 COMPETITION 


The Council has decided to hold a further competition in 1956, which will 
be organized on the same lines as that in 1955. Particulars of this competition 
will, as stated above, be published, together with the Report on the 1955 Com- 
petition, in May, and the list of sections to be included will then be announced 
in the Fournal. 


* Also awarded Associate Membership of the Society. 
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SOME OF THE DESIGNS 


All the designs reproduced in these pages were submitted for the 
set tests: the captions are taken from ‘he students’ own descriptions 








A machine-printed silk cocktail dress fabric, by Miss F. A. Walsh, for 
which she was awarded THE SIR FRANK WARNER MEMORIAL MEDAL 
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Left : A four-colour double warp Jacquard moquette for upholstery fabric, by Mr. T. Rowles ; 
right: A roller-printed glazed cotton or rayon silk afternoon dress fabric, by Miss H. Stern 
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Left: A counter display for face powder in ‘Perspex’ ; right: a pendant light in 
copper sheet and moulded pastel shade blue ‘Perspex’, both by Mr. D. A. Thomas 








Left: An electric fan; right: an electric cooker, 
with adjustable base, both by Mr. P. F. Collins 


Sites 
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A mural in six panels of laminated plastic sheet for 
the hall of a small seaside hotel, by Miss M. Lawson 





A lighting scheme for a hotel ballroom, by Mr. K. G. Sadler 
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Necklaces, forming two bracelets and a clip, in platignum and 
diamonds, together with brooches in rubies, platignum and 
diamonds ; left, by Mr.R. S. Johnston, and right by Mr. E. Tuson 
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Left: A cocktail or theatre dress ; right: an ensemble for travel 
and country wear, both for a girl in her teens, by Mr. F. Hogarth 
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Top (left): An evening shoe; (right): a cuban heeled casual shoe; bottom (left): an 
evening shoe; (right): a short weatherproof boottee; all by Miss H. D. Huckstepp 





Four items of furniture (in beech and mahogany) intended to 
harmonize but not form a conventional suite, by Mr. R. C. Young 
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PLANNING AGAINST NOISE 


The Alfred Bossom Lecture by 
H. BAGENAL, F.R.1.B.A., 


delivered to the Society on Wednesday, 

7th December, 1955, with O. P. Milne, F.P., 

F.R.I.B.A., a Member of Council of the Society, 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Martin, the Architect of the London County Council, was 
to have taken the chair here this afternoon, and he would have been a most suitable 
chairman as he has to deal with all the problems of London’s planning of buildings, 
and has to plan against noise and soot which destroy amenities. But he has not been 
well, and I have been asked to take his place. 

I am very pleased to be here to introduce to you my old friend, Mr. Hope Bagenal, 
who has come to talk this afternoon on the problem of noise. Very many distinguished 
men and women have lectured in this hall to this Society on all sorts of topics on 
which they are masters; they come and give their time and experience, and often 
the results of their lifetime’s work are imparted to audiences in this room. I am 
very glad to think that Mr. Bagenal is joining that elect band of lecturers. This 
subject of acoustics and noise is Mr. Bagenal’s own particular subject. He is the 
high priest of everything to do with acoustics, sound and noise. He started his career 
as an architect, and from that he became interested in the study of acoustics as a 
science. On this subject he has increased our knowledge on these matters to no 
small extent. 

When I first started work as an architect in London, we looked upon acoustics 
as a very obscure and elusive subject. We thought perhaps it was more a matter of 
luck or good fortune if we managed to build a hall in which speech or music could 
be heard clearly. Mr. Bagenal soon showed us that there was a science in this matter 
of sound and he could tell us before the hall was constructed, whilst it was still on the 
drawing board, how best to shape it and of what materials to construct it so as to 
control the acoustics. 

We have, with our devotion to machines, gone a long way to destroying peace and 
quiet, certainly in our towns, and we are following it up by destroying it in the country 
with our new trunk roads, our scattered factories, our agricultural machinery, and 
above all by the aeroplanes which fill the air with noises. 

I am now going to ask Mr. Bagenal what he would suggest we should do to exercise 
this ogre which we ourselves have raised. He will now tell us what his plan would be 
to get rid of this nuisance of noise. 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 


Our subject cannot be understood if considered as a purely technical subject. 
It is not a quantity but a relationship. It is largely social: its causes are partly 
economic: it involves modern building practice, modern traffic development, 
modern machine design; it tests theories in physics; it is implicated in modern 
techniques of architecture; its remedies must depend chiefly on planning and on 
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intelligent siting and zoning. There is also, lying beneath it, the difficult legal 
problem of how to define noise nuisance and beneath that the more difficult 
ethical problem of whether ‘peace and quiet’ is to be defended against speed, or 
to be sacrificed. 

Therefore to give you a true account I must touch now on one factor, now on 
another. I am not attempting a scientific paper but to interpret a difficult situation 
characteristic of our times. Certain distinctions can be made. 


DAY AND NIGHT NOISE 


An important one is between day and night noise. In practice the distinction 
between day and night conditions is fundamental. This is because disturbance 
of sleep affects public health. At night, owing to a quiet background, we are 
more vulnerable to noise. Noises that can disturb at night are often not noticed 
by day. This fact enters law cases. Is a noise of only 35 units at night a nuisance 
or not? I shall here continue to repeat Lord Horder’s teaching about health 
and sleep and the need for the right quantity and the right quality of sleep for 
urban populations. In sleep we restore cell structure and re-build tissue: our 
health and endurance and courage depend on it. In sleep we recover from the 
telephone. Therefore I hope that disturbance of sleep by noise will continue to 
be taken as evidence of nuisance at law. 


NIGHT SOURCES 


From this certain things follow. There are recognized night sources of noise. 
They are: factories that work night shifts, and also factories that have campaigns 
at certain times of the year during which they work at night. Others are milk 
distributing centres; power stations and sub-stations; *bus and lorry garages; 
out-of-door entertainment areas; dirt tracks; old prescriptive fair grounds; 
railway shunting yards; dogs’ homes and veterinary establishments. There are 
also (equally important) the modern arterial roads with trains of heavy lorries 
going all night. Regional planners and municipal authorities are now much more 
aware of these noise sources, and in new towns care is taken to isolate them from 
housing. But in existing built-up areas where factories are already established, 
or where new trading estates adjoin housing, things are much more difficult. 


LEGAL ASPECT 


Noise is not one of the statutory nuisances covered by the Public Health 
Act 1936. But recently, owing to widespread urban complaints of noise from 
adjoining industries and trading estates, there has been a movement on the part 
of local authorities to seek powers from Parliament ‘more effectively to reduce 
excessive or unreasonable noise or vibration’. But the effectiveness of such 
powers has been called in question. In a report of a meeting of the council of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations (The Times, 14th October, 1955) we read: 

Sir George Banwell, the secretary, reported on experience of local authorities 


who had adopted by-laws about noise, and said that general legislation might 
be difficult to administer. What was considered excessive, unnecessary, oF 
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unreasonable in one area would probably be commonplace in another, and 
non-industrial noise was frequently intermittent and difficult to measure. 

There was little doubt, he stated, that absence of a specific local remedy had 
left residents with a sense of grievance, and there appeared to be a general 
wish for legislation to enable authorities to take effective action. 


Now Parliament will grant powers to make noise a statutory nuisance and 
then if a complaint is made, by not less than three occupiers, an action can be 
brought by a local authority. But usually Parliament attaches to the Bill the old 
proviso—dating I believe from the 1875 Public Health Act—that ‘if the noise 
is occasioned in the course of any trade business or occupation it is “a good 
defence”’, that the best practicable means of preventing or mitigating it, having 
regard to the cost, have been adopted’. Also exceptions are made in favour of 
‘statutory undertakers’ (railways, gas works, sanitary authorities, and so on). 

‘The result of the clause about the ‘good defence’ has brought about cases 
instituted by a municipality in which the magistrate has held that the noise was 
injurious to the health of the local residents, but that the defendants had proved 
the defence of taking the best practical means to mitigate the noise within the 
meaning of the act, and dismissed the case. 

The model clause (1953) proposed, says ‘it shall be a defence that the best 
practicable means have been taken’: it does not say ‘it shall be a good defence’. 
This seems to be better. The defence then may or may not be good according 
as it is efficient or otherwise. I raise this point, with submission, because I have 
in mind the contingency of a maintenance engineer of some factory putting 
a screen of thin sheeting, advertised as ‘sound-proof’, round a new grinder or 
stamper and claiming a good defence, when a solid brick screen wall is required. 

If a case brought under Statutory Powers should be dismissed, there is always 
possible an action in Equity in which it is sought to restrain a man from causing 
a private nuisance. It is generally in the form of an application to the High Court 
or County Court for an injunction to restrain the defendant. Here the picture is 
different. It is not necessary to show that the noise is injurious. A clear statement 
of an actionable nuisance by noise has been given by Justice Luxmoore, in 
Vanderpant v. Mayfair Hotel Co., Ltd. (1930) 1 Ch. 138, at 165. 

Apart from any right which may have been acquired against him by contract, 
grant or prescription, every person is entitled as against his neighbour to the 
comfortable and healthful enjoyment of the premises occupied by him, and in 
deciding whether, in any particular case, his right has been interfered with and 
a nuisance thereby caused, it is necessary to determine whether the act 
complained of is an inconvenience materially interfering with the ordinary 
physical comfort of human existence, not merely according to elegant or dainty 
modes and habits of living, but according to plain and sober and simple 
notions obtaining among English people : see Walter v. Selfe (1851), 4 De G. & 
Sm. 315, 322, and the remarks of Knight Bruce, V.-C. It is also necessary to 
take into account the circumstances and character of the locality in which the 
complainant is living. 

Moreover it is no defence for the creator of the nuisance to show that he is 
a trader or manufacturer and that all possible care has been taken to prevent the 
operation complained of from constituting a nuisance. It is not a defence for 
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the defendant to show that the plaintiff came to the nuisance: nor that the 
nuisance complained of is beneficial to the public and no other place can be 
found. 

A great variety of cases are on record in which the Court has given relief for 
nuisance by noise. The fear of an injunction acts as a restraint on firms who want 
to adopt new noisy machinery; or who move onto a new trading estate with 
noisy processes. Also the new Legal Aid Act can now help occupiers of housing 
estates to go to law. 

BACKGROUND NOISE 


The Court does not seek to apply a rigid standard of comfort, but a variable 
standard differing in different circumstances. The plaintiff has no right to 
a greater immunity from discomfort than that prevalent among his neighbours. 

I am not to look at the defendants operations in the abstract and by’ 
themselves but in connection with all the circumstances of the locality and in 
particular in reference to the nature of the trades usually carried on there, and 
the noises and disturbances existing prior to the commencement of the 
defendants operations. But if after taking these circumstances into consideration 

I find a serious and not merely a slight additional interference with the plaintiffs 

comfort as above defined I think it is the duty of the Court to interfere. 

(Justice Warrington in Rushmer v. Polsue & Alfieri Ltd., 1906.) 

This was expressly approved by the House of Lords on appeal (1907). 


In the House of Lords Lord Loreburn, L.C., added: 


I agree with Cozens-Hardy, L.J., when he says: ‘It does not follow that 
because I live, say, in the manufacturing part of Sheffield I cannot complain 

if a steam-hammer is introduced next door, and so worked as to render sleep 

at night almost impossible, although previously to its introduction my house 

was a reasonably comfortable abode, having regard to the local standard; and 

it would be no answer to say that the steam-hammer is of the most modern 

approved pattern and is reasonably worked’. 

Here interference with sleep is specially mentioned. This is important because 
it means that the notion of ‘background noise’ and of intrusive noise relative 
to that background has been envisaged by the Courts. Background is well 
known in acoustic studies; it is the noise of our environment, which is persistent, 
and to which we have grown accustomed. It may be quite loud and yet not 
noticed. It may be an open-air level in a garden of 35 decibels due to rural 
sounds, or in a room a sustained fan noise of fifty decibels. Any intrusive noise 
must generally come to within 15 decibels of the background noise if it is to be 
noticeable. So that it is not a single noise we are evaluating: noise nuisance is 
a noise related to another noise. That is why there is such a significant difference 
between day and night conditions. 


FACTORIES 


What can a firm do if it genuinely desires to be a good neighbour and reduce 
its noise. One such is known to me—a firm building a number of new factories 
in different parts of the country in which noisy processes are unavoidable. The 
firm also has a campaign once or twice a year in which they work all night. The 
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method is briefly as follows: they and their architect take the six-inch scale map 
on which their new site, and the adjoining property is marked, and note houses 
which come within at least 100 yards of their boundary. They also have a survey 
made in close proximity to the houses of the existing noise background in order 
to form a judgment of what noise background the occupiers are accustomed 
to, both by night and by day. It is important to assess the night conditions. The 
proximity of existing noise sources is also noted. It may happen that a loud 
night source such as a shunting yard or arterial road is there already which would 
mask their own noise and reduce its risk of nuisance for the more remote houses 
—but leaving perhaps some six or eight houses close enough to their site to 
require special consideration on one side, and perhaps a very close pair of houses 
on the other side. Then the factory, and its production track, is laid out as far 
as possible so as to place the loud factory noises away from the houses. Also, 
wherever a canteen building, or managerial block can be interposed as a screen, 
this is done. 

Next it is important to pay attention to entrances, openings, air-intakes, and 
locate them so that they are directed away from the housing. In the case I have 
in mind it happens that the loading bay is quiet: but very often the loading bay 
with wide openings into the heart of the factory is a serious noise source, and 
should be specially considered. All this hinges on the production track, that is 
on the basic organizing of the whole factory process. Then comes the question 
of how far it is necessary to contain the noise by solid structure. Factories, for 
economy, are usually built of frame structure and thin cladding, which easily 
transmits loud noise, and it may be necessary along one flank, or at one or two 
gable-ends, and angles, to go to the expense of nine-inch brick work. Here the 
roof is equally important and should be designed so that the bays slope away 
from the vulnerable aspect or that it is screened by a high parapet. 


SHRILLNESS AND IRREGULARITY 


A survey of the noise background, as far as sound energy recorded in decibels 
on an objective noise meter of the standard type, is not difficult. But it does not 
give the whole picture because it only gives an average loudness over a wide 
frequency band. Two other factors contribute to noise nuisance, namely, 
shrillness or stridency, and also irregularity. ‘The normal human ear is much 
more sensitive to sound at a high pitch, and if for instance a factory gives out 
a thin high-pitched scream at night neighbours may complain even if that 
scream registers something very small indeed on the standard noise meter, and 
even if background from heavy lorries registers more. It is therefore necessary 
to measure the relative loudness at the different pitches—high, middle, and 
low. For this another standard instrument, namely, an octave band filter set, 
is used, which gives the relative loudness over a number of octaves. 

In the matter of planning and building this factor of shrillness is less intractable 
because high-pitched noise can be more easily contained by structure than 
middle, and low-pitch. But again there must be no openings. (It is well known 
that noise complaints are more numerous in summer when the tendency is to 
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open doors and windows.) Also since high-pitched noise does not bend round 
corners, and gives a sharper sound-shadow, it can sometimes be directed 
sky-wards from high level openings. This principle is made use of in designing 
aeroplane testing beds. 

Irregularity is very difficult to assess yet is a vital factor. In making a survey 
it is essential to observe it carefully and make notes. Certain kinds of irregularity 
we can anticipate, resolve, and grow accustomed to. Here the classic example 
is when tenants next a railway line, after six months, became accustomed to 
trains so long as they keep to their time-table, and can sleep through them. This 
ability to resolve by anticipation seems to be a defensive faculty of the mind. 
Street traftic also we can grow accustomed to if it is fairly uniform: but if the 
time interval between vehicles becomes long, and if the occasional motor bike 
or sports car is high in pitch, or much louder, then potential nuisance goes up. 
The irregularity that is quite intolerable is the marked rhythm occasionally 
broken, as in some types of air compressors and in the exhausts of internal 
combustion engines. Therefore, in the matter of planning, these exhausts must 
be specially screened, or planned away from houses. 

In assessing potential noise nuisance therefore those three factors must be 
taken into account, and it is well to remember that any new type of noise in 
a locality draws attention to itself. American research on industrial noise by 
G. L. Bonvallet shows clearly that ‘in most instances the 2400-4800 c.p.s. 
octave band is the loudest’, and that ‘for the loudest cases this is particularly 
true’. (Noise Control, May, 1955, p. 30.') That is to say it is the high-pitched 
noise that predominates. 


COMMUNITY REACTION TO NOISE 


In America the reaction to noise of people living in a number of different 
neighbourhoods has been studied by the acoustic engineers Bolt, Stevens, and 
Rosenblith.t Case histories of different neighbourhoods were prepared, to show 
the reaction of the neighbourhood group to ‘acoustic events’. As a result a 
‘response scale’ has been devised, showing a range of responses forming a series 
of steps—namely ‘no observed reaction’; ‘sporadic complaints’; ‘widespread 
complaints’; ‘threats of community action’ and finally ‘vigorous community 
action’. At the same time an attempt is made to combine the various physical 
aspects contributing to noise nuisance namely—loudness, and spectrum or 
frequency analysis, together with influencing factors such as background noise, 
temporal or seasonal factors, irregularity or smooth occurrence—to combine 
all these into a single computation called the ‘Composite Noise Rating’, or 
total nuisance. 

ZONING ORDINANCE 


This is an interesting attempt to give a schematic account of noise nuisance 
and has been used as a basis for a proposed zoning ordinance for Chicago and 





1 See the first number published of the American Journal Noise Control, January, 19 55: 
article entitled ‘A Community’s Reaction to Noise: Can it be forecast’. Published by 
Acoust. Soc. of America, 57 East 55th Street, New York, 22. 
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for the city of Stony Point in New York State. A brief account of the Stony 
Point Ordnance is as follows: the town is divided into eight zones: one agri- 
cultural plus residential district; two residential; one residential plus office 
buildings; two commercial; light manufacturing; general manufacturing. 
A general clause forbids all dangerous, injurious, or noxious uses or occupations 
and noise and vibration are named. But any use may be undertaken or performed 
provided it conforms to certain performance standards. These performance 
standards are to be determined by measurements in order to limit any dangerous 
or objectionable elements, and the measurements are to be made at certain points— 
they may be either at the establishment itself, or at the lot line, or on the 
boundary of the nearest residential district. And certain uses will always be 
subject to certain performance standards. For noise it is laid down that: 

At the specified points of measurement the sound pressure level of noise 
radiated continuously from a facility at night time shall not exceed the values 
given in Table I in any octave band of frequency. The sound pressure level 
shall be measured with a sound level meter and an Octave Band Analyzer 
which conform to specifications published by the American Standards 
Association. 

Table I then gives maximum permissible sound pressure levels, in decibels, 
for continuous noise from an establishment, radiated at night, as measured at 
the specitied points, and over a frequency band of eight octaves. Night time, 
and continuous noise conditions, are thus taken as the significant basis. ‘The 
figures are as follows: 














TABLE I ie) 

| 

Frequency band Sound pressure level 

cycles per second decibels re 0.0002 dyne/cm* | 

diases | 
| 20-75 69 
75-150 54 
| 150-300 47 
300-600 41 
600-1200 38 

1200-2400 38 

2400-4800 38 
| 4800-—10,000 38 





Then, using these figures as a basis, certain corrections are made to allow for 
the various ‘influencing factors’ which are recognized as contributing to or 
altering, the ‘composite noise rating’ or general noise nuisance. The second 
table says: 


If the noise is not smooth and continuous and is not radiated at night-time, 
one or more of the following corrections shall be added to or subtracted from 
each of the decibel levels given above in Table I. 
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These corrections to Table I are as follows: 





Type of operation or character of noise Correction in decibels 








Daytime operation only... + 5 
Noise source operates less than 20%, of the time + 5° 
Noise source operates less than 5 % of the time.. + 1c* 
Noise source operates less than 1 % of the dline... + 15° 
Noise of impulsive character (hammering, etc.) ... — § 
Noise of periodic character (hum, screech, etc.) ... — 5 





* Apply one of these corrections only. 








Thus we see that the influencing factors are day-time rather than night work; 
duration of the noise; and character of the noise. My criticisms here are these: 
if part-time noise is permitted at a five decibel higher level—then the starting 
and stopping hours must be regular: irregular starting and stopping, specially 
at night, can be more of an annoyance, not less: also ‘hum’ and ‘screech’ are 
not the same type of stimulus: a hum is generally at low or middle pitch and is 
less of a nuisance: a ‘screech’ is always hijh in pitch and is a serious nuisance: 
a circular saw is a screech. 

But these are details. It is by noise surveys of community reaction, on the 
principles here shown, that we must master the elusive mesh of the noise 
nuisance. May I briefly summarize. In surveying three things are required: 
(1) the average loudness on a standard noise meter; (2) the frequency components 
on a standard cctave band analyzer; and, equally important, (3) notes as to the 
regularity or irregularity of the existing night noises; all forming what we call 
‘background’, and what the law takes note of as ‘local circumstances’. (Note 
there are several London acoustic firms who will undertake measurements: 
additional personal notes taken at night by the architect or surveyor are most 
useful.) 

ENGLISH NOISE CLIMATES 

We can distinguish three distinct day-time noise climates in this country. 
(1) Urban with sustained street traffic: where clerical workers of all grades are 
exposed to loud noise during working hours but return home to relative peace 
at night. (2) Industrial areas in the Midlands and North where local industries 
have grown up among homes and where there is traffic noise plus peaks due to 
individual factory noises: here workers want to live near their work (they are 
inured to industrial noises and can often read them like a book). (3) Rural areas 
exposed to aircraft noise and to the new type of agricultural machinery, often 
very loud. Here maximum nuisance is experienced because of the quiet day 
background: schools and institutions specially suffer. 
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STREET TRAFFIC NOISE 


I once stood in Hyde Park for the two minutes’ silence and had the impressive 
experience of hearing the roar of London die down, pause and mount again. 
In 1937 my old friend C. W. Glover measured some forty decibels difference, 
namely 32 to 72 decibels in the Strand between the silence and the resumed traffic. 
The noise has now increased: yet we have grown so accustomed to it that we 
often complain of a committee room or church or magistrates’ court, without 
recognizing that a speaker to be intelligible in it must drown out a noise equivalent 
to an interrupter. Thus we become conditioned but demand loudspeakers 
everywhere. Traffic on a hill (Winchester, Norwich, St. Albans) is specially 
noisy; also at traffic lights. Therefore the relatively quiet site, and also the quiet 
side of the site, have now an enhanced value which should be recognized by all 
professional men concerned with property. 


CLOISTRAL PLANNING 


From this it follows that newly planned office buildings in cities should reverse 
the old social tradition (that important suites of rooms should come on the 
street front) and deliberately place the corridors, lavatories, stores, canteens, 
staircases, kitchens on the street front. Then general offices, managers, engineers, 
directors, medical officers, board-rooms and committee rooms will be planned 
on the court. This will immediately pose a daylighting problem and a further 
noise problem. For light the ingenious plan will step back on the cloistral side, 
but height must clearly be limited. The noise problem will be due to the fact 
that ‘container courts’ can prove very noisy, if basement noise from mechanical 
equipment, bins, coke dumps and so forth, is not controlled. Also the very fact 
that traffic noise is screened, will uncover the interior noises which are now 
caused by footsteps on cheap, hard floor finishes, by telephone conversations 
heard through thin sectional partitions, by door bangs prolonged by reverbera- 
tion, and by tabulating and purching machines of all kinds. Yet in spite of the 
difficulties—how well worth while it would be. I happen to know the resentment 
which some of our new transparent-to-noise office buildings inspires. Every 
‘acoustic event’ (as our American friends say) is registered on the senses. 
Telephoning, dictating, interviewing, causes strain. Note the real value of quiet 
floor finishes and of sound-absorbing ceilings. 

In all cases it is the quiet site with low background that requires extra care in 
specification in respect of interior noise, whether in flats, offices or institutions. 
And so the two risks—that of exterior noise and interior noise-—are reciprocal. 

On outer circular roads a great deal of residential building develops without 
proper consideration of traffic noise. Houses should be set back from kerb as 
far as possible, say 100 feet, and main bedrooms planned at the back. In the 
Chapman Survey, nearzess is taken as within 100 yards and within that distance 
complaints go up. The L.C.C. planners say that in cases of planning near 
arterial roads (and railways) the housing density is important: with less density 
it is easier to plan for quiet, whether on the principle of putting building blocks 
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parallel to the road, giving shaded courts behind, or at right angles exposing 
gable ends rather than fronts. Both methods have their own advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The principle of pedestrian ways in the new town planning, and the inter- 
posing of green spaces, will considerably reduce noise problems. In modern 
town planning it is important to ensure that heavy traffic will not find short cuts 
from arterial roads through residential areas to trading estates and to railway 
stations. 


HIGH BUILDINGS 


I am informed on good authority that buildings of sixteen to twenty storeys 
can be supported on the London clay. High buildings are already going up, and 
we should consider their future effect on the noise problem. Much depends on 
their set-back from the building line. I am informed that New York sky-scrapers 
have acoustic levels corresponding to storey heights. The first eight or ten storeys 
are so noisy that closed windows and air conditioning is a necessity; then comes 
a moderate noise belt; and above forty or fifty storeys there is a relatively quiet 
zone where the only complaints are those due to wind-noise. (The Empire State 
Building, is, I believe, 102 storeys). But the New York buildings are often 
directly over the street, forming canyons, which inter-reflect from noise sources 
at ‘street paving. If in London we should set back the ‘towers’ in the centre 
portion of the island blocks and put shops, and parking places of one or two 
storeys on the building fronts, we should then have quieter conditions up above: 
we should be defending against street traffic noise. But we should not be defending 
against helicopters. 





NOISE DEFENCE AND VENTILATION 


Heavy glazing kept shut will defend against street traffic. On noisy sites it is 
well worth while having this protection. The two frames should be sufficiently far 
apart to be able to line the ‘reveals’ with perforated absorbent tiles. But this 
involves a special ventilation system, or else air conditioning for the whole 
building. Hence in nine cases out of ten a traffic insulation problem involves 
also a ventilation scheme. Windows of moderate size, rather than of very large 
size, can be dealt with more cheaply and easily. 


MOTOR VEHICLE NOISES 


We heve so far omitted an important thing, namely, motor horns. Though we 
suffer from street noise in this country, many continental cities having no horn 
blowing restrictions suffer very much more. Noise measurement of traffic 
usually excludes motor horns. It is therefore very desirable that the new cities 
in the Commonwealth should follow British practice in this respect rather than 
continental. 

It is reported that the result of the police edict in Paris banning the use of 
horns has resulted not only in quieter conditions, but also in an impressive 
reduction of street accidents. In September, 1953, the figures for the previous 
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year were 2,607 accidents: for September, 1954, with a greatly increased number 
of cars on the streets, the figures for the previous year were 1,712 accidents. 
(Noise Control, March, 1955.) This is no doubt due to more careful driving, but 
in my opinion there is another reason, namely this: when pedestrians are 
crossing the streets they are unconsciously discriminating relative positions of 
cars and their distance, by their hearing faculties; and sudden louder noise 
interferes with this perception of distance and is a danger. This is an added 
reason for controlling the noise of motor bikes, motor scooters, and sports cars. 
The Regulation 16 in Part I of the Road Traffic Act prescribes the fitting of 
a silencer suitable and sufficient for reducing as far as may be reasonable the 
noise of the exhaust. It is difficult to see on what basis this is now enforced. Here 
modern economic engine design is involved. Efficient silencers reduce power: 
normal cars usually develop excess power, and efficient silencing can be afforded, 
but the weaker engines of motor cycles and scooters have at least an excuse that 
they cannot afford power loss on economic grounds. The noise of the sports car 
type has not this excuse and in my opinion is anti-social. In Switzerland an 
attempt has been made to bridle the noise nuisance of motor bicycles and auto- 
cycles. ‘Different maximum permissible sound levels for the different categories 
of vehicles have been fixed in such a way as to take care of their respective 
annoyance’.? Tests on different kinds of silencers showed that a good improvement 
could be had with a power drop of only ten per cent. Motor bicycles in 
Switzerland are measured on a test stand, in the middle of an open field: a 
standard sound-level miter is used at a distance of seven metres. The maximum 
permissible sound-pressure level for the vehicle categories are as follows: 








TABLE II 
| x wat 
Vehicle Category Maximum permissible level 
Passenger car ~— enh oe ind 80 decibels 
Bicycle with motor... she ur a 80 FA 
Two-stroke motor cycle sal wa _ 85 + 
Four-stroke motor cycle nian ada _ go “3 
Trucks and buses it bi at adv go . 


It was found by the Swiss Authorities that it was not possible to make 
measurements of mctor cycles successfully by police officers on the roads: they 
had to be placed on a stand in position free from wall reflections. 


AIRCRAFT NOISE 
We come to our central problem when we consider aircraft noise. It is louder; 
it is more ubiquitous; it is increasing. A means of illustrating comparative 


2 See article by Prof. W. Furrer ‘They are doing Something about Noise’ in periodical 
Noise Control, May 1955, p. 39- 
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noise assault has been devised by comparing the distance at which interference 
with intelligibility on the telephone is caused by different vehicles and planes. 
The test assumes listening at a standard (American type) telephone, inside a 
room, with open windows and a clear view of the noise source. The special 
correspondent of The Times who contributed the two articles on noise on 
24th and 25th October last gives figures derived from British and American 
measurements as follows: 


Car properly silenced __... Ses bis bed = 10 to 20 feet. 
Car without a silencer... oa iti bes ra 200, 
Lorry properly silenced... és soe ae ree _ 
Lorry without a silencer obs ses pies ve 300 ,, 
Railway train ow = ei we re 200 ,, 
Large air liner at full power bse ae ed ns 1} miles. 
Comet I at full power _ + hai At least 2 miles. 
The helicopter at present using the South Bank (single 

rotor) ... ies eel pie ov pe ae 400 feet. 


The above figures give a picture of the potential loudness of aircraft. They 
are measurements of sound energy level only. Noise nuisance would often extend 
very much further. The same high authority makes the following statement: 

The noise from piston-engined aircraft comes from two sources : the exhausts 
and the propellers. According to American information the propeller noise 
predominates, but there is now reason to doubt this. If it is not true, then some 
reduction might be obtained by fitting silencers to the exhausts but this means 
more weight, probably some loss of power and a reduced pay-load. No air-line 
will penalize itself in this way unless its competitors will also do so. Propeller 
noise can only be reduced by, so far as is known, less power per propeller blade 

(i.e. more blades per engine) or a reduced blade speed. When run at full power, 

as at take-off, the noise output from an air-liner is closely related to its size, 

with one exception. At other times, e.g. when cruising or coming in to land, 

the noise varies much more, for unknown reasons. These may be pointers for 
future research. Whatever the predominant factors are found to be they will 
have to be considered when an aircraft is first designed. It will, then, need 

a major effort to reduce noise from future air-liners. 

The table of weights as compared with sound pressures is given in an article 
in Acoustica, Vol. 4, p. 439, 1954, entitled ‘Noise Levels underneath some 
Civilian Aircraft’ by the English engineers P. H. Parkin and H. J. Purkis, and 
is reproduced here (see Table III). The exception to the close relationship 
mentioned above between air-liner weight and noise is the Elizabethan aeroplane. 
In my opinion this machine gives to the public a certain standard of quiet both 
for passengers and for persons on the ground when it is overhead. Also it has 
a feature, which is likely to be associated with the reduction of noise on the 
ground underneath it, namely it is a high-wing design and the exhausts are 
placed on top of the wings. There is a directing of noise upward and a corres- 
ponding shading of noise downwards. I recall that in the old days of the Noise 
Abatement League—our technical committee (under the chairmanship of Wing- 
Commander Cave-Brown-Cave) always held that, from the point of view of 
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the people on the ground, the place for the exhaust was on top of a machine 
and not below. The principle of reducing noise by shading is now recognized 
by designers: in my opinion the public have a right to point to the standards 
of quiet set by the Elizabethan and ask that these should be further applied. 

The same authority further notes. 

Piston-engined aircraft may not in the future get much larger or faster, and 
thus their noise may not get louder, although there will be more of them. The 
only prop-jet in regular service, the Viscount, is rather quieter than a piston- 
engined aircraft of the same size (a fact mentioned when selling them in 
America). The only pure jet air-liner ever to be in service, the Comet I, was 
very much louder, but it is now promised that the new Comets, thanks to the 
British researches, will be fitted with silencers (perhaps the American word 
muffler is more appropriate) which should make them no louder than the 
loudest piston-engined air-liner. 

The close relationship between aeroplane weight and total noise seems to me 
to have another important bearing, namely, that the heavier the machines the 
more intractable will our regional noise problems become when the numbers 
have increased. There is a prima facie argument from the point of view of the 
public for not increasing weights above the 50,oce pounds weight limit and 
being content with moderate size air vehicles for normal travel. 


VULNERABLE BUILDINGS 

From the zoning aspect the obvious defence is to keep the noise at a distance 
and this means siting with knowledge of future aircraft development. The clear 
objective is to keep vulnerable buildings from being put out of action and also 
prevent the hardship now inflicted. All buildings are not equally vulnerable: 
they come in an order of sensitivity somewhat as follows—recording studios, 
certain types of laboratory, auction rooms; hospitals and clinics; then law-courts 
and schools; and finally the large auditorium class, including the common 
committee room. The legal aspect is the simplest. Under the Civil Aviation 
Act, 1949, Section 40, no action shall lie in respect of trespass or of nuisance 
by reason of the flight of an aircraft over any property at a height which, having 
regard to the circumstances, is reasonable. 

In hot countries where open windows are the rule it should be noted that the 
auditorium class is more vulnerable and, unless zoning measures are taken in 
time, the unrelated planning of new air-fields near new parliament houses and 
universities in the British Commonwealth may lead, in the future, to insoluble 
noise problems. 

ZONING 


There is very roughly the flying ground problem and the much wider ‘control 
zone’ problem. Owing to the direction of the prevailing wind the lay-out of the 
flying ground in this country is an extensive star-shape, with the main runway 
roughly on an axis south-west to north-east. The length of this runway is 
important. Once a main runway has been made, and the region zoned in relation 
to it, any increase in its length, as at Manchester Airport, causes trouble. It is 
possible in the future that owing to the greater stability of machines, they will 
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not be so dependent on the main runway and this would be a help to regional 
planners. Then there is the maintenance testing on the flying ground which at 
London Airport causes complaints from residential areas. This can be reduced 
by ‘shading’—that is, again, by planning so that some buildings screen others 
or, as at London Airport, by deliberately building a thirty-foot high, buttressed, 
wall. I want to suggest that a brick wall planned on the zig-zag would buttress 
itself and give more area for absorbing the high-frequency components. Even 
if a shading structure does not give a large reduction measurement of noise it 
can minimize the high frequency components and reduce nuisance. But in order 
to screen efficiently the machines must be near the wall. It is worth pointing out 
that the difference between the noisiness of existing air-fields is marked: that 
the difference is largely due to the chance shading or exposing of running 
machines by buildings; and that this hitherto haphazard shading could be 
explored as a planning principle. 

It is good news that the testing beds of manufacturers are, by regulation of 
the Ministry, to be built in the future with the necessary means of reducing the 
very considerable noise. This will greatly help the problem of the planner, and 
will increase the amenities in many neighbourhoods. 

Military aircraft are outside our control. But I should like to make the point 
that in matters of low flying, and other inevitable noise-making activities, a 
regular time table can make a very great deal of difference to the nuisance aspect. 
If the times are strict, and if householders, doctors, night-workers (who must 
sleep by day) and school teachers, can rely on them and arrange their daily 
programme accordingly, the dislocation of normal work can be diminished. 


HELICOPTERS 


The transport argument in favour of helicopters is that when a flight in an 
air-liner from one airport to another is a matter of minutes, it is inconvenient 
and uneconomic to spend an hour or so getting from the landing ground to the 
centre of the city. Hence the advantage of helicopter routes from airports to 
business centres. This applies not only to English cities but also to Johannesburg, 
and other large cities in the Commonwealth. Claims are also made that inter-city 
traffic by helicopter can be developed, and frequent services provided straight 
from city stations. But the critics say that helicopters cannot carry the economic 
loads necessary, and that they are too noisy for frequent flights over built-up 
areas. The authority quoted above says: 

The machines at present running into London are very small and have been 
‘silenced’. The larger piston-engined helicopters will be inherently noisier and 
silencing more difficult; it is not impossible that the ‘interference-with- 
telephone’ distance will increase from the 400 feet of the present machines to 
1,500 feet if the thirty to forty seaters of the future are silenced as effectively, 
in proportion, as the present machines, or to a mile if not silenced. Jet-driven 
helicopters may be worse still. 

With machines arriving or departing every minute the noise will be 
practically continuous. It behoves town-planners to consider the siting of 
air-stops most carefully. 
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And not only air-stops. The future of helicopters must influence town- 
planners in their decisions as to high buildings in cities. ‘Air-to-ground noise’ 
is more direct and dangerous in its assault than ‘ground-to-ground’ noise. The 
noise comes down on to roofs and into courts, and enfilades streets. This means 
that we can no longer protect from major noise by putting top lighting on, for 
instance, law-courts and council chambers. It is roofs which will be generally 
attacked ; and to resist our roofs will have to take on the mass equivalent of walls. 


PUBLIC ACTION 


May I sum up as follows. As citizens we have to do three things. First, we 
should recognize that the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation are taking 
noise very seriously as part of the problem of the adjustment of the population 
to the machine age. Safety at airports, noise, and amenity, are all part of the 
same major problem. The Ministry in their Operational Research Division 
have safety plus noise always before them under careful research programmes, 
and our Building Research Station co-operates. Moreover, under the act the 
Minister is required to arrange for consultation between the Local Authorities 
and any airport owned by the Ministry, and hence the very useful Consultative 
Committees; and it is through those Committees that the public should press 
for such things as a time-table for air-field maintenance testing, or on occasions 
for alteration of flight paths. Secondly, with the best will in the world, we must 
maintain public pressure through Parliament and through local authorities 
because noise reduction runs counter to the economic thrusts of our time. 
And thirdly, we must demand quiet machines and urge our engineers and 
designers to supply them, and we must be willing to pay 2 little more for them. 


DISCUSSION 


WING-COMMANDER T. R. CAVE-BROWNE-CAVE, C.B.E.: Mr. Bagenal has been 
good enough to refer to the experiments I carried out at Hamble by putting the 
exhaust of training aircraft above the wing instead of below. I am sorry to dash his 
hopes, but it is quite impossible to do the same thing with jet aircraft. The noise in 
the jet is produced mainly at a considerable distance behind the jet mouth, and 
cannot therefore possibly be screened from the ground. Also I think it is funda- 
mentally true that in any form of aircraft in which such a very large amount of energy 
is put into the air in order to get thrust, there must necessarily be a very large amount 
of noise in dissipating that energy. The Ministry and the firms are doing a great 
deal more than the public know to reduce aircraft noise. I am sure it will remain 
quite a problem in the future. 

I wish the speaker had spent a little more time on explaining what it is possible 
for the architects to do to minimize the discomfort caused by noise. May I, as no 
architect.and with great deference suggest there is a good deal which many architects 
might do to reduce the trouble caused by noise. For example, I have had experience 
recently at Southampton of a committee room which had a long reverberation time. 
I finally obtained permission to have the ceiling given a very simple acoustic treat- 
ment costing a good deal less than £100. I doubt if people who have not experienced 
such a change would believe the effect which that had on the deliberations there. 
It resulted in a much more peaceful atmosphere, and the clarity with which one can 
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hear what is said is beneficial. It is a great pity that in committee rooms and board 
rooms where most important decisions are reached, there is not more adequate 
acoustic treatment. 

I go into a considerable number of school gymnasia in which a great deal of money 
has been spent, quite rightly, on excellent apparatus and good floors. In many of 
them the acoustics are so bad that teaching is virtually impossible. That is not my idea— 
it is the conclusion of the teachers. An acoustic ceiling costing approximately £200 
has solved the problem in a similar gymnasium. In such instances the architect 
should insist that these provisions are made, or should warn the users that the 
defect will be serious. 

I doubt whether the noise in a city street nowadays is any worse than it used to be 
within my memory some fifty years ago, in the days of steel-shod horses, cobblestones 
and steel tyres, but it is a great deal worse than we want it to be. Mr. Hope Bagenal 
may remember that in this lecture hall on zoth March, 1935, I demonstrated 
that the exhaust noise of a motor bicycle of the T.T. racing type, and also one of the 
small two-stroke type, could be reduced to quite harmless noise by the use of silencers, 
which considerably increased the respective power by comparison with the silencers 
normally fitted as standard. No patent was applied for and the principles were fully 
explained so that they could be freely applied. (Published in the Journal for 28th Fune 
7935.) Fortunately we had Mr. Hoare-Belisha, then Minister of Transport, as 
chairman. He took this remarkable action. He got an agreement with the manu- 
facturers that they would not send out any standard machines which had a noise 
level higher than an agreed standard. The agreement lapsed during the war and 
I understand that the manufacturers are not now prepared to go back to that basis. 
If you want a point on which to bring Parliamentary action to-day, that is a good 
target. We know beyond all doubt that the exhaust noise could be reduced to quite 
a harmless amount. It is purely a question of administrative arrangements to 
achieve it. 

Scientists and engineers naturally devote all their energies to reducing noise so 
far as possible, and it is very good that they should come and discuss it under cir- 
cumstances such as this. There is, however, this danger—that if you do too much to 
draw attention to the evils of noise, you may make people a great deal more noise- 
conscious, and therefore a great deal more miserable about it. 


MR. H. J. PURKIS: So very often, in noise problems in this country, we have not 
the required information about the noise. It would be an extremely useful thing if 
consultants who are concerned with noise control problems could make noise measure- 
ments in octave bands and let this information be available for general use. Then 
possibly in this country we could build up the equivalent set of criteria to 
the Americans. At the moment the use of the American criteria is quite good because 
so often the problem reduces itself to knowing how much the noise itself has to be 
reduced. The absolute levels of complaint may differ in this country from those in 
America, but it seems quite probable that the amount by which the noise has to be 
reduced, that is to say the reduction of the noise level from a serious annoyance to 
one of mild significance, would be approximately the same in both countries. 


MR. JOHN MCLAREN: I was very interested in Mr. Bagenal’s remarks on the legal 
aspects of noise at night. I would like to know what his own views are on the minimum 
amount of noise which can constitute a nuisance. I believe that the amount of noise 
which has been claimed as a nuisance is as little as two decibels above the background 
level. I am working on a case now in which the noise, which caused the maximum 
disturbance at between three and four o’clock in the morning and kept my clients 
awake, was not measurable in the normal way. The estimate seems about three or 
four decibels above background. There are probably a great many cases of that 
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type. Footsteps in an office over a domestic flat cause a disturbance which is dis- 
tressing to the occupant of the flat, yet the noise is barely measurable. Does Mr. 
Bagenal think that absolute noise level in itself is definable, and what line would 
a judge take in such a case? 


MR. W. A. ALLEN: I was at a school about two weeks ago which was designed on 
the basis of some suggestions which had been made about protection against aircraft 
noise, because the school lies about 300 yards from the edge of De Havilland’s air- 
field at Hatfield. This school is a prefabricated building entirely treated on the 
ceilings with sound absorbents, and on its general design it effectively turns its back 
upon the noise source, for there are very few windows facing the airfield. The head- 
master tells me that only in one or two rooms—those which deal with workshop 
activities where noise is not very important—do external noises from aircraft standing 
at the end of the nearby runway and preparing to take off, reach any substantial 
level. Apart from that they are effectively protected against the noise. 


MISS ELIZABETH DENBY: I find myself very much in accord with the first speaker 
in the discussion, because I had greatly hoped that Mr. Bagenal, whom we all look 
upon as our greatest authority on noise, would have mentioned the possibility of 
mitigating noise without increasing expense. I have recently been making a survey 
of post-war housing which has carried me into many of the large and extremely 
expensive blocks of urban flats, both for the working classes and for the so-called 
higher-income groups, in and around London. The almost universal complaint 
with which one is greeted is that of noise between flat and flat. Of those noises I gather 
that ‘percussion’ is the one which has been least overcome by the architect. I do not 
think I went into a single block, out of some 300, in which one at least of the com- 
plainants had not mentioned noise: tapping heels; hammering; babies crying; 
wireless. There seems to have been, despite the expensive building, no real success 
in obtaining the privacy between neighbours which one had hoped would have been 
achieved after a great many years’ experiment in flat building in this country. 

The second experience I should like to mention is a personal one, and one that 
I also feel strongly about: that is, a brand-new hospital in which unfortunately 
I was an inmate. After an operation, following which, I suppose, one is a little sus- 
ceptible to noise, the hospital, which had appeared to be so modern and agreeable, 
turned out to be a nightmare of reverberations from concrete, from wide window 
spaces which let in every noise, and from the very modern stainless steel equipment 
which clattered day and night. I feel that choice of materials, knowledge of insulation, 
a general feeling of the need of the human being for peace and quiet during illness 
are things the paper referred to—but, as far as I can see, it gets no further than that. 
Could Mr. Bagenal suggest what could be done to improve matters ? 


THE LECTURER: I was very pleased to see Wing-Commander Cave-Browne-Cave 
again and to hear him on this subject. I quite agree that the proposal we made for 
placing exhausts on the top of the wing applies only to propeller aeroplanes and 
not to jets. But there are a great many propeller aeroplanes and the Elizabethan, 
with its tail pipe in position above the wing apparently makes a very interesting and 
important difference. 

I entirely agree about absorbent ceilings. The more people ask for absorbent 
ceilings, and are prepared to pay for them, the better. It was Mr. Allen who told us, 
when he came back from one of his visits to America, that in the United States it is 
a common thing to have an absorbent ceiling in all offices and committee rooms. 
Here with us, of course, it is not; but it is very important and is not very expensive. It 
will also slightly reduce traffic noise, as well as giving comfort. 


Mr. Purkis referred to the importance of group surveys, and of mapping out 
noise climates, and also the importance of octave band measurements in order to find 
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out whether it is high, middle or low tones that are the trouble. It is nearly always the 
high; that is to say the real nuisance values are right up between 2,400 to 4,800 cycles. 
But there is another very interesting point. There are a few people more sensitive 
to lower tones than the higher ones. The individual aspect is so variable that it makes 
the problem frightfully difficult. I have known a tenant surrender a lease of a flat 
because of a low pitch noise which nobody could hear except himself; so it is important 
that industry should be protected against the particular idiosyncratic individual. 
It is also very important that the community should be protected against real 
buccaneering noise introduced without any consideration of the public. The more 
we can make surveys with notes as to irregularity and pitch the better. 

Mr. McLaren asked me the most difficult point that he could possibly have raised: 
whether a consultant is to say in the witness box that a noise which is only just 
measurable is a nuisance or not. All I can say is that I have said on one occasion, in 
a case, that a noise which measured only about 34 decibels was a nuisance. That 
was in the country, where at night there was absolute silence. On that silence there 
was a streak of very high pitched noise of a most disagreeable kind. Of course, if 
we had had an octave band analysis that would have come out more. As it was, 
although it scarcely measured anything, I took the responsibility of saying that in my 
opinion it was a nuisance because where sleep is interrupted it seems to me very 
important to stop the noise. It is also most important for consultants to realize that 
they have to take the responsibility until nuisance is defined. 

Mr. Allen made some very interesting points about schools, but I would like for 
a moment to talk about flats and hospitals. We all know what to do, and no one can 
afford to do it. It is perfectly possible to build flats which provide good living con- 
ditions, and in Victorian times they did so because they were built with heavy 
structure ; also in the tenants’ lease it was laid down that flats should be close carpeted. 
If you want real quiet in a block of flats you cannot rely on the law of nuisance ; there 
has to be a clause in the tenant’s agreements that the decision on whether there is 
nuisance or not rests with the management. Otherwise it is difficult to enforce that 
tenants shall not make ‘an unreasonable noise’. 

On the question of impact noises, there are floor finishes such as new types of lino 
with a little cushioning underneath; it is worthwhile insisting, in tenant’s agreements, 
that these floor finishes be laid down over the whole floor. That sort of thing can be 
done. In hospitals, for instance, a great deal of silencing can be done (in sluice rooms 
and ward kitchens) by the extensive use of rubber mats. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have had a very interesting paper from Mr. Bagenal with 
a stimulating discussion, and I am sure you would wish that I should thank him very 
much for coming here this afternoon, and dealing, from his great knowledge, with 
this intractable problem. 

I had hoped that he would be able to give us some sovereign remedy against 
a distraction which we all dislike, but I rather gather that the evil can be mitigated 
but cannot be cured. We have perhaps to look forward to increase rather than decrease 
of noise in our daily life. The question is, what do we value in our civilization? Do we 
want the amenities of quiet or do we want to rush about the world at terrific speed? 
We must make up our minds about that. The only comfort that I can see is that 
human beings are extremely adaptable; no doubt in time we shall become less sus- 
ceptible to noise and shall accommodate ourselves to whatever kind of life we our- 
selves have helped to create. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and the meeting then 
ended. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME 


Before we discuss clocks and watches and how they work, let us ask ourselves 
the question, ‘What is time?’ The great missionary, St. Augustine, answered 
by saying: ‘If I am not asked I know what it is, but if I am asked I do not know’. 
It is true that no satisfactory answer has ever been given. Perhaps that is why the 
god of time, Saturn, was shown in effigy on buildings with a veil which signified 
obscurity. The Greek name for Saturn, by the way, is Chronos, from which the 
word ‘chronometer’ is derived. 

The daily rotation of the earth varies slightly and it would be impossible to 
construct a clock to record earth time. We compromise by taking an average of 
the 365 days of the year. The time recorded by our clocks is Greenwich Meantime. 
The clock, of course, has its origin in the earth, which makes one complete 
revolution in 24 hours and gives us night and day. How or why the day came to 
be divided into 24 hours is not known. Neither do we know the reason for 
dividing the hours into sixty minutes, or the minutes into sixty seconds. We 
only know that these divisions were purely artificial and evolved from the early 
methods of measurement. 

Let us dwell on some of these earlier methods. In the early days of civilization 
the hours of daylight were the most important, as only the most primitive means 
of obtaining artificial light were available. A means of measuring time was 
important, however. Our ancestors’ chief object in life was the search for food 
and it was advisable that the hunter should return before nightfall to his abode. 
Necessity, therefore, became the mother of invention, as it usually does, and the 
hunter learnt to place his spear in an upright position on the ground, when the 
lengthening or shortening of its shadow marked the passage of time. It was 
thus that the shadow clock or sundial came into being, some time about a thousand 
years before Christ. 

THE MECHANICAL CLOCK 


The development of the wheel made it possible to make a clock of metal. 
The earliest examples were tower clocks. The first reliable record of such a clock 
comes from Milan, where a clock was working in 1335. No one knows who 
invented the clock or the part which allows it to keep time. This is called the 
escapement and is explained later. These early clocks had no dials, the hours 
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being sounded on a bell. In fact, the 
words‘clock’ in English,cloccain Italian 
and Glocken in German all mean the 
same thing—a bell. Strictly speaking, 
a clock that does not strike the hours 
should be called a timepiece. 

The Dover Castle clock, now in 
the Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington, is a typical example of the 
earliest known clocks. They were 
made entirely of iron by the clock- 
makers, who were also blacksmiths. 
The early clocks had no pendulum. 
This controlling method was in- 
vented in 1641 by Galileo and first 
used by Huygens in 1656. From then hae canal 
onwards, the standard of timekeeping Ficure 1. From an exhibit in the 
was greatly improved. Science Museum, South Kensington 





HOW A MODERN CLOCK WORKS 


The motive power for a clock may be either by springs or weights. The main- 
spring is the most usual form of driving power used to-day. The weight-driven 
Grandfather clock is fast disappearing owing to the smaller houses and flats in 
use to-day. 

Let us examine a spring-driven clock or timepiece. The motor is the spring 
in its barrel, the teeth of which engage through a pinion the centre wheel. The 
shaft of this carries the minute hand, turning once per hour. From the centre 
we have a third wheel, and finally an escape wheel. All these wheels are designed 
to act as a brake on the wheel train, the name we give to the wheels of a clock. 
If the mainspring is wound up the wheels will turn rapidly, so an anchor-shaped 
piece of metal known as the pallets is fixed in the movement. Looking at the 
movement from the back, if the pendulum is fixed in position and given a push 
towards the right, one of the pallets lifts and allows the escape wheel to move 
forward one tooth. The pendulum now returns to the left side and lifts a pallet 
allowing another tooth of the escape wheel to move. At each movement the 
minute hand also moves. This step-by-step movement continues until the spring 
runs down. 

The hour hand moves 12 times more slowly than the minute hand by means 
of suitable wheels and pinions; to regulate the clock we screw the pendulum 
bob up or down to make the clock gain or lose. The clock which is intended to 
go for thirty hours is wound up daily. For an eight-day clock another wheel is 
placed between the barrel and the centre wheel. 


THE WATCH 


The wheels of a watch up to the third wheel are similar to those of a clock. 
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FiGurRE 2. The watch 


We now add a fourth wheel, balance wheel and a hair spring. As we must now 
use a balance wheel and hair spring, a pendulum-controlled movement would be 
impossible in a watch which has to be carried on the wrist or in the pocket. The 
balance of the watch moves five times a second, or 157,680,000 times a year, 
and the wheel travels a distance of about 8,000 miles: the distance from London 
to Miami and back. The escape wheel of the watch lifts a pallet of the lever, 
and the fork turns the balance, winding up the hair spring which, on its return, 
lifts the opposite pallet, and allows the wheel to move another step forward. 
The step-by-step motion continues until the spring runs down. 


Fewels 
A watch may have five, seven, fifteen or more jewels. They are of artificial 
sapphire and are the next hardest substance to the diamond. They can give 
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a smooth, long-wearing surface and add considerably to the accuracy and life 
of the watch. 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS 

It may surprise you to know that electric clocks were made more than 100 years 
ago. Alexander Bain, of Edinburgh, patented his electric clocks in 1843 and used 
an earth battery, made by burying zinc and copper plates in moist earth. The 
inventions of this remarkable man were not fully developed so far as the domestic 





clock was concerned until about 1916. 

The electric clocks to-day are driven from A.C. mains and give an excellent 
time service. They have largely replaced the spring clock. 

THE FUTURE 

Just as the mechanical clock replaced the sundial and the water clock, electricity 
is largely replacing the mechanical clock. Greenwich Time is now checked by 
the quartz crystal clock, having an error of about a quarter of a second a year. 
An atomic clock is now used in America and it is claimed that this is even more 
accurate than the quartz crystal. A British watch that winds by wearing on the 
wrist will soon be in the shops, whereas a clock worked by the action of light is 
now available, as also are clocks which depend on changes of temperature for 








their power. 
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Ficure 3. Mr. Marshall demonstrating one of the exhibits 
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GENERAL NOTES 


LONDON EXHIBITIONS 

The very name Pictures for Schools, and the information that this annual exhibition 
at the Whitechapel Art Gallery is organized by the Society for Education Through 
Art, may very well seem, to some, as dry as the rustle of dead leaves. In fact, the 
show is fascinating: fascinating alike in the variety and quality of the exhibits, which 
this year include photographs of imaginative sculptures already in place in schools, 
in the hope that more education authorities will perceive the value of sculpture in 
relieving the severe facades of school and training college buildings. The exhibition 
also contains contemporary paintings, sculptures, and ceramics, many of which 
have been bought in these last days by education authorities whose choices are 
influenced by votes, dropped into a ballot-box, by the daily swarms of children. 

Last week, out of curiosity, I begged for the ballot-box to be opened in order to 
seek out the pictures that, during the course of that morning, had most appealed to 
children of different age groups. In some cases, the results were not surprising. 
What, indeed, could be more natural than that the girls should respond to the poster- 
like simplicity and rather obvious appeal of Mr. Kyffin Williams’ painting of a dark 
pony seen against a rough sea off Llanddwyn Island? Or that the subject of a railway 
engine, shunting on a country line, should prove irresistible to older and younger 
boys alike? By no means ali the choices, however, were so predictable; and one 
reflected that, had they been, then child psychology would not be the endlessly 
intriguing study it is. Nothing, in fact, could have been less expected than the juvenile 
interest taken in the decorations of Renate Meyer; and, in particular, in a theme of 
hers so apparently unpromising as Sardinian Sunday, representing peasants before 
a great yellow church, painted with a disquieting intensity of feeling, in cut-out 
shapes, that brought to mind Ben Shahn’s work in America. Even odder, I was told, 
was the popularity last year of Mr. John Craxton’s severely schematic painting of 
a Mediterranean fisherman, a design which appeared to make no concession whatever 
to anyone outside the straitest sect of specialists in modern art. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly easy to understand a child’s ready acceptance of 
the oddity of quite commonplace objects and scenes which so many painters to-day 
are concerned to suggest. To an adult spectator, the freakish air that, for example, 
invests Mr. Alistair Grant’s A Day at the Seaside, might seem rather strained and 
unreal. To a child, however, the sight of these other wondering youngsters on a 
mysterious beach, where flags stream and the ‘skylark’ waits the signal for a half- 
hour cruise into the unknown, is the clearest invitation to make a fanciful voyage to 
Cythera. Indeed, this kind of inventive realist painting at Whitechapel seems ideally 
suited to schools; and the artists might reflect, a little wistfully, that if the wealth 
of a child’s imagination could only be matched in its bank balance, adventurous 
paintings would scarcely ever remain unsold. 

Several other interesting exhibitions deserve attention. The memorial collection 
of Willi Baumeister’s painting at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in Dover 
Street is, in truth, more than interesting; it is of considerable importance, and the 
first exhibition by the former professor of Frankfurt Academy we have seen over 
here, thanks to the co-operation of the German Embassy in London. 

Born in Stuttgart in 1889, Baumeister began as a realist painter of simplified 
forms before becoming attracted to cubism. By 1920—the date of his first work in 
this collection—he was aiming to fuse painting and architecture, with his simplified 
planes of colour, believing that a mural painting should be an integral part of the 
wall. Like Léger and other of his Parisian contemporaries, the German artist now 
began to devise imaginative patterns out of elements of modern life—such as sport 
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and machinery—that did not restrict the play of his individual sensibility. Until his 
death last year he was gradually developing a ‘timeless’ style concerned with universal 
symbols and rhythms. Nothing, in this last phase, is more mysteriously beautiful 
than his schema of a flowering shrub symbolizing ‘growth’. 

Was Baumeister a didactic intellectual and philosopher like Mondrian? On the 
contrary, his friend Professor Will Grohmann assures me, Willi was a man of quite 
disarming naiveté and candour. So there he is, a simple seeker of international 
renown, forerunner of the forthcoming German exhibition at the Tate, and very 
deserving of your attention. 

At the Lefévre Gallery, an exhibition of recent oil paintings by Mr. John Minton 
shows the continuing duality of his art. Between the realist painter capable of the 
frank and vigorous directness of his portraiture, and the highly stylized decorator, 
there is a continuous tug-of-war. Essentially, it would seem, Mr. Minton is a large- 
scale decurator who should be given the freedom of wall spaces, his easel-paintings 
tending to sit rather uncomfortably within the confines of a frame. His most interesting 
departure in recent years, as most people know, has been his paraphrases of heroic 
statements of past time in his own contemporary idiom. At the Lefévre there reappears 
his version, last seen at the Academy, of Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa. A sombre 
canvas of sunburnt men clinging to a raft, it is as hard and relentless as a Wyndham 
Lewis, and yet could only have been painted by Mr. Minton, and painted at the top 
of his form. 

Finally, let me draw attention to the intriguing exhibition of Abyssinian paintings 
which remains at the Jeffress Gallery, Davies Street, until 23rd March. This is folk 
painting of the naivest kind—most remarkable, however, for the violence of conflict 
conveyed through the consistently passive drawing. In Italian Air Raid, planes fly 
overhead, like mosquitos, dropping bombs on ranks of toy-like soldiers led by the 
Emperor Haile Selassie. No doubt the pictorial conventions ultimately derive from 
Byzantine church decoration; and those who are interested in such popular 


manifestations will find the journey rewarded. 
NEVILE WALLIS 


CANADIAN ARTS COUNCIL 


The Secretary received recently from the President of the Canadian Arts Council 
news of the expanding activities of that body. This voluntary Council, composed 
of representatives of national Societies embracing the fine and applied arts, is to 
publish within the next year a Canadian yearbook of the Arts. At present it is also 
engaged in the formation of a Canada Council which, it is envisaged, will combine 
the functions which in this country are shared by the British Council and the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. 


GEORGE BRAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 

Fellows of the Royal Society of Arts are invited by the Council of the Institution 
of Production Engineers to attend the 1955 George Bray Memorial Lecture, which 
will be delivered by Sir Gordon Russell, C.B.E., R.D.I., Director of the Council of 
Industrial Design. The subject will be ‘Pride in Workmanship—To-day’s Challenge’. 
The lecture will take place at 6.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 7th March, 1956, at the Royal 
Institution, London; tea will be served from 5.30 p.m. Application for tickets should 
be made to The Secretary, Institution of Production Engineers, 10 Chesterfield 


Street, W.1. 


AUSTRALIAN ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION 


The annual exhibition of the Australian Artists’ Association is at present on view 
at the Imperial Institute, where it will remain until 2nd April. The gallery is open 
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from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on weekdays; from 10 a.m. to § p.m. on Saturdays, and 
from 2.30 to 6 p.m. on Sundays. Admission is free. 


‘CHANGING LONDON’ EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of models of projected schemes for future planning and building 
in London was opened at the Building Centre, Store Street, W.C.1, by the Chairman 
of the London County Council on 24th February. Not all the schemes shown have 
yet been decided upon, but the exhibition is intended to reflect the general trend in 
building and development design to-day. The exhibition will remain open until 
23rd March, from 9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays, and from 9.30 a.m. to I p.m. on 
Saturdays. Admission is free. 


OBITUARY 


THE HONBLE. SIR CHARLES DUNDAS 


We record with regret the death, in London, on 1oth February, of the Honble. 
Sir Charles Dundas. 

The Honble. Charles Cecil Farquharson Dundas, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., was born 
in 1889, the fifth son of the sixth Viscount Melville. He was educated abroad, and 
then served from 1908 to 1914 as an assistant district commissioner in the British 
East African Protectorate, and later as a district commissioner in Kenya. During 
the 1914-18 War he served in German East Africa as a political officer and then, 
during the 1920s, held various posts in Tanganyika, where he helped to lay the 
foundations of native administration after the ending of German rule. 

There then followed five years as Colonial Secretary to the Bahamas of which, 
after an intervening period as Chief Secretary, Northern Rhodesia, he returned as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Uganda Protectorate, retiring in 1945. 
He was made an O.B.E. in 1923, and C.M.G. in 1934. In 1938 he was promoted 
K.C.M.G. 

Kilimanjaro and Its People, which he published in 1924, was a study of the primitive 
people of the region, and last year his autobiography, African Crossroads, appeared. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1949. 


MR. HENRY BERRY 


We also record with regret the death, in Kent, on 19th February, of Mr. Henry 
Berry, who was from 1945 to 1947 a Member of Council of the Society. 

Henry Berry, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., A.I.Struct.E., was born in 1883 in W -e ich, 
with which borough he remained cleusly cuntected all his life, being a member of 
its council for more than twenty years, and mayor in 1935. From 1940 to 1945 he 
was Member of Parliament for West Woolwich. 

He was educated at Woolwich Polytechnic and Goldsmith’s College, New Cross, 
and after experience in various engineering posts became a consulting engineer. 
In 1923 he joined the Metropolitan Water Board, of which he became Chairman in 
1940, thus being responsible for London’s water throughout the war. From 1928 
he was a member of the London County Council, and among the many public 
appointments which he held were the chairmanship of the town planning and building 
regulation committee, and the presidency of the British Waterworks Association. 

In 1944 Mr. Berry read to the Society a paper on ‘London’s water supply’, for 
which he was awarded a Silver Medal. In the following year he read a paper on 
‘The Thames Conservancy’, of which he was a member. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Society in 1941. 
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MR. W. B. CHIVERS 


We also record with regret the death, in Cambridge, on 17th February, of Mr. 
W. B. Chivers, at the age of 62. 

William Batterson Chivers was educated at Mill Hill School and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. After service in the First World War he joined the family business, 
succeeding his father as Chairman in 1929. He was also a director of the several 
associate companies of Chivers & Sons Ltd., and chairman of Chivers & Sons 
(Ireland) Ltd., Enderby & Co. Ltd., and Frank L. Benedict & Co. Ltd., of Canada. 

He was president of the Royal Warrant Holders’ Association, and for many years 
had been a member of the executive council of the Food Manufacturers’ Federation, 
and was a vice-president of the Institute of Certificated Grocers. A vice-president 
of the Y.M.C.A. National Council, he had since 1947 been president of the Cambridge 
Y.M.C.A., as well as taking an active interest in other local associations. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1935. 


SHORT NOTES ON BOOKS 


THERE JS LIFE ON MARS. By The Earl Nelson. Werner Laurie, 1955. 12s 6d 

Plant life, possibly even intelligent life, exists on Mars, in the opinion of Lord 
Nelson. The Martian canals, space travel, and factors in planetary temperature 
variations are among the aspects treated in this book, which begins with a chapter 
on “The Universe Around Us’. There are six illustrations. 


DUTCH PAINTING. By R. H. Wilenski. Faber, 1955. 42s 

A chapter on the Dutch flower painters has been added to this new and revised 
edition of Mr. Wilenski’s book. Dutch figure painting, and the social conditions which 
formed the background to the artists’ work, are described, and there are many 
illustrative plates. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1856 


VOLUME Iv. 7th March, 1856 
THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE DURING THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert, President of the Society, took the chair at a meeting 
on Wednesday, 5th March, 1856, at which Mr. C. W. Hoskyns read a paper 
on the above subject. At the conclusion of the discussion : 


H.R.H. THE PRESIDENT said, I feel that I am only carrying out your wishes in pro- 
posing to you that we should return our best thanks to Mr. Hoskyns for the very 
valuable paper which he has read to us. He has given us a very accurate and succinct 
history of the progress of agriculture, in that peculiarly agreeable and epigrammatic 
style which is familiar to every one who has read his amusing and valuable little 
work the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. He has not only interested and amused us for 
the hour, but he has given us much to think on; and if he has taught any one lesson 
of greater importance than another, it is that the future progress of agriculture will 
mainly depend upon the close and intimate union and the hearty co-operation of 
science, art, manufactures, and commerce, and that the primary condition of a 
successful progress for the future will be the obtaining of accurate and complete 
agricultural statistics. And here I hope I am not trespassing in asking you gentlemen, 
and every one of you, in his particular circle, to contribute his mite in obtaining those 
statistics which are so much wanted, and which Government is now trying to collect. 
I merely repeat our thanks to Mr. Hoskyns for his interesting paper. 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 


MEETINGS 


mon. 5 MAR. Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. Is the Electrical Equipment 
of the Modern Motor Vehicle Sufficiently Reliable ? 
(Discussion.) 


Engineers, Society of, at the Geological Society, 


Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
A. A. Fulton: The Present Trends in Hydro-electric 
Development. 


Imperial Institute, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.45 ¢.m. 
Zealand. 


Tamaio Paiki : My Country : New 


TUES. 6 MAR. British Architects, Royal Institute of, 


66 Portland Place, W.1. 6 p.m. Professor Stuart 
Piggott : Ritual and Architecture in Megalithic 
Monuments. 


British Decorators and Interior Designers, Incorporated 
Institute of, at the Royal Society of Arts, W.C.2. 
6.30 p.m. Sir Hugh Casson : Interior Motifs. 

Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. D. L. Niddrie : 
A Region of Brittany. 

Textile Institute, at the Technical College, Mansfield. 
7 p.m. W. M. Fraser, H. R. Edwards and D. B. 
McPherson : Stocking Manufacture. 


WED. 7 MAR. Archwological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Royal, at the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 5 p.m. 
P. A. Faulkner : Domestic House- plans of the later 
Middle Ages. 

British Kinematograph, at Holborn Town Hall, High 
Holborn, W.C.1. 7.15p.m. G. I. P. Levenson : 


Some Experiences in Processing Eastman Colour 
Film. 
Electrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy Place, 


W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. D. N. Keep : Frequency- Modulation 
Radar for Use in the Mercantile Marine. 

Engineering Inspection, Institution of, at the Royal 
Society of Arts, W.C.2. 6.45pm. Sir Charles 
Westlake : The Owen Falls Dam. 

Fuel, Institute of, at the Institution of Civil E ngineers, 
Great George Street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. Prof. 
Padovani : Fuel Practice in faa. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. The Marquis of Ely : Colour Photography. 

The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, W.C.1. 12.45 p.m. 
Film Show : Timber Decay in Buildings. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. Frank Greenaway : Science History in Art 
History. 


THURS. 8 MAR. Te xtile Institute, at 10 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester, 3. 7 p.m. S. Clark and H. A. V. Bulleid : 
Production of Bulked and Crimped Yarns. 


FR 


9 mar. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 1 Bird- 
cage Walk, S.W.1. 6.45 p.m. The Influence of Size 
and Shape on the Testing of Materials (Discussion). 


. 10 mar. Horniman Museum, London Road, Forest 
Hill, S.E.23. 3.30 p.m. Professor J. R. Firth: The 
Uses and Abuses of Translation 


MON. 12 MarR. Imperial Institute, 
S.W.7. 5.45 p.m. Willem van 


Country : South Africa. 


Radio Engineers, British Institution of, at the 
Institution of, Engineers and Shipbuilders, Elmbank 
Crescent, Glasgow. 7 p.m. M. H. N. Potok: Principles 
of the Transistor and some important applications. 


Transport, Institute of, at Jarvis Hall, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 5.45 p.m. Sir John Cockcroft: The 
Applications of Atomic Energy to Transport. 


TUES. 13 MAR. “lectrical Engineers, Institution of, Savoy 
Place, W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. J. C. West, J. L. Douce and 
R. K. Livesley : The Dual Input Describing Function 
and its Use in the Analysis of Non-Linear Feedback 


South Kensington, 
Warmelo : My 


Systems. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, at the Lighting 
Service Bureau, 2 Savoy Hill, W.C.2. 6p.m. 
E Miles and D. C. Peach : Illumination for 


( olour Matching. 
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Japan Society of London, at the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, South Kensington, S.W.7. 5.30 p.m. 
B. K. Bowes : Tanka, Nagauta and Haiku. 
Manchester Geographical Society, 16 St. Mary’s 


Parsonage, Manchester, 3. 6.30 p.m. P. V. Taylor : 
Denmark. 
home Society, at the Science Museum, Exhibition 
oad, S.W.7. 5 p.m. Sir Francis Simon : The Third 
Law of Thermodynamics : an historical survey. 


weEp. 14 mar. British Kinematograph Society, at Holborn 
Town Hall, High Holborn, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 
C. J. Craig : Filters for Colour Cinematography. 

Folk-Lore Society, at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Thomas W. Bagshawe : 
Folklore in Occupations. 

Locomotive Engineers, Institution of, at the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, 1 Birdcage Walk, 
S.W.1. 5.30p.m. B. D. Rampala : Diesel-Electric 
Traction in Ceylon 

Petroleum, Institute of, at 26 Portland Place, W.1. 
5.30 p.m. J. A. Shaw : Considerations Affecting the 
Choice of Refinery Utility Installations. 

Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
7 p.m. whes : How I take Portraits with 
a Contax. 

Radio Engineers, British Institution of, at the Chamber 
of Commerce, 1 Old Hall Street, Liverpool, 3. 7 p.m. 
D. R. Coleman and D. Allanson : Underwater 
Television. 

At Neville Hall, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
6p.m. A. P. Hale: Band III Television Aerial 
Design. 

At Wolverhampton Technical College, Wulfruna 
Street, Wolverhampton. 7.15 p.m. E. Wolfendale : 
The Application of Transistors to Radio Rectification. 

Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington S.W.7. 
6.15 p.m. Henry Russell Hitchcock : High Victorian 
Architecture. 


THURS. 15 mar. Anthropological Institute, Royal, 21 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 5.30p.m. J. A. Barnes: 
Land Rights in Two Bremnes Hamlets. 

Electrical Engineers, Institution of, 
W.C.2. 5.30 p.m. C. D. J. Statham : 
Lighting in Coal Mines. 

Textile Institute, at 10 Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester, 3. 7 p.m. H. A. Turner: Teaching Textile 
Chemistry. 


Savoy Place, 
Underground 


16 mar. Mechanical Engineers, Institution of, 
1 Birdcage Walk, S.W.1. 6.45 p.m. The Development 
of Automatic Control in Industry (Discussion). 
Photographic Society, Royal, 16 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
E. Ellis Lewis and P. F. Taylor : Colour Photo- 
graphy on the British North Greenland Expedition, 
1952-54. 


FRI. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


MON. 5 MAR. UNTIL SUN. 11 mar. Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30 p.m., 1.15 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. Weekdays, 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. Saturdays, 
3 p.m., 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. Sundays. Films: or 
 § Pakistan ; The Way to the West—Ugand 


at Caxton Hall, 


WED. 7 MAR. Health, Royal Society _ 
Westminster, S.W.1. 2 .30 p.m. Conference on Food 
Hygiene. 

MON. 12 MAR. UNTIL SUN. 18 MAR. Impe rial Institute, 


South Kensington, S.W.7. 12.30p.m., 1.15 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. Weekdays, 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. Saturdays, 
3 p.m., 4 p.m. and 5 p.m. Sundays. Films : Austrahan 


Diary ; Before the Wind—Malaya; Sui Gas 
Project— Pakistan. 
. Tr The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 


WED. 
Ww . 12.45 p.m. Film Show : The Island. 

NOW UNTIL 25 mar. Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. Exhibition : Nigeria Welcomes the Queen. 

NOW UNTIL 7 APR. Contemporary Arts, 
17-18 Dover Street, W.1. Memorial 
Willi Baumeister. 


Institute olf, 
Exhibition : 








